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THE READING OF THE BIBLE. 


“But now we have been discharged from the law, having died to that 
wherein we were holden; so that we serve in newness of the spirit, and 
not in oldness of the letter.”,— ROMANS vii., 6. 


WHILE the Unitarian body is charged, on one side, with 
irreligion or even atheism, it finds itself entrusted, on the 
other, with the great duty of leading the advance of religion, 
and maintaining its ascendency among men. And, at this 
moment, it proves that the rational view of the Bible, which 
for thirty years has been taught in all our pulpits and Sun- 
day-schools, will preserve the Bible in the affections of men, 
and maintain its use as the great spiritual text-book of man- 
kind,— a use which had been badly endangered by the absurd 
demands made by the literalists who have worshipped it as 
an idol. 

This is no new experience for the Unitarian Church. So 
soon as Luther had led the way in the Reformation, men 
appeared everywhere who carried out to the full Luther’s 
principles where he had stopped half-way. They said that 
the “spirit of man was the candle of the Lord,” and they 
went into every dark place with it. Thus, the Polish Unita- 
rians made it their business to search, even up to the very 
first bubble, for the origins of the springs which united in the 
New Testament. They turned every stone. They examined 
every authority. For this work, the men of their times called 
them Infidels. But, as time rolled on, when the men of the 
French Revolution ridiculed all religion and all Bibles, when 
a hundred years ago all Christendom was thrown on the 
defensive by the sneers and arguments of such men as 
D’Holbach and Voltaire and Thomas Paine, when every 
scholar in the Church had to go back to the work of these 
much despised Polish Unitarians, lo! they had provided the 
arsenal from which the weapons of warfare were to be taken. 
They were dead. They had died perhaps as martyrs. But 
their work lived. 
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It is exactly in this way to-day that, when such a man as 
Colonel Ingersoll, with his pitiless scorn, holds up to contempt 
or ridicule some cruelty ascribed to Jehovah in some early 
scripture, or denounces to the modern conscience the bru-. 
tality of some early Jewish patriarch, the Evangelical Church 
has no reply to make to him, until it revises its short-hand 
and easy statement of the Bible. Then, it finds in our work- 
shops the statement which it needs: it needs it, because it is 
true. ‘The Bible, as Dr. Channing said, does not claim to be 
the word of God. It is a record by human hands, in which 
he who reads wisely may find the word of God. Least of all 
does the Bible in its history offer all it tells for imitation. 
Rather, it takes a barbarous nation, and shows how it ad- 
vanced — because it was reverently led —from age to age, 
till it came out, after twenty centuries of the world, a-nation 
well advanced in morals and religion. “If ye seek me, ye 
shall find me, if ye seek for me with all your hearts.” All 
this, which is commonplace in our Sunday-schools and _ pul- 
pits, is now the reply, made almost as if it were a novelty, of 
the Evangelical churches to the sneers and assaults of those 
bitter disputants, who would leave the world without a Bible, 
as they would leave it without a religion. 


I count it a piece of great good fortune, for which we can- 
not express our thanks too cordially, that Mr. Heber Newton, 
rising wholly above the lines of sect, has published in a sim- 
ple form a statement of what the Bible is and what men of 
sense and reason claim for it. His little book is sure to find 
its way over the whole land.* It says easily and without 
affectation what the theologians have been too apt to overlay 
with argument and illustration. ‘There is not a word in it 
which is new. On the other hand, its view is shown to be 
the view of men of the most sense and the deepest religion 
in all time. If this little book has the large circulation which 
I hope it may have, there will follow in just the same propor- 
tion a deeper and truer love of the Bible, and it will gain 
newer and more vital power. 


I had the great pleasure last week of listening to a teacher 
of remarkable genius who has collected around her a circle 
of near a hundred working-women of the lowest grades of 
life in one of the most wretched neighborhoods. Sunday by 
Sunday, and on such other occasions as she can appoint, she 


*The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. By Rey. R. Heber Newton. 
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brings them together in a club for mutual improvement. It 
is a club in which people do not merely resolve to be better, 
but in which they try to do good. I asked her if she could 
tell the secret of this magnetism by which she collects simply 
for moral and religious improvement so many of such un- 
promising subjects. She said her success, if it be success, 
was born from half a dozen failures. She had her class in a 
mission school of six or seven of these poor women, and first 
she tried the catechisms, and failed. She tried reading the 
Bible to them, and failed. She tried to talk to them, and 
failed. Could she make them talk? She failed. Not till 
she made them feel that this story told here was a real story, 
like the story of Garfield’s death, or of an accident on a 
steamboat, not till then were those women interested. When 
they took a notion at last that a street in Tiberias was like 
a street in New York, that people went and came in Jerusa- 
lem as they do in Washington Street or on the Bowery, then 
they listened open-mouthed. Then, the six wanted to bring 
other six. The twelve wanted to bring other twelve. And, 
now, this weekly talk with her is the weekly holiday of lives 
which have not too much respite from care and penury. 

She told me that story rather under pressure of my ques- 
tions. I repeat it, to say that just that vital treatment of the 
Bible story was absolutely impossible under the old fetters. 
It is not till she can read the book as a rational being reads, 
—use her own judgment and her own fancy in comparing 
part with part and making out the gaps between,— it is not 
till then that she can make them listen and enjoy. Genius 
itself is powerless to interpret the story, if genius be told 
that the narrative needs no interpretation, that it is to be 
taken as it stands, for that an Almighty pen has, in advance, 
written it down. And, in mere point of history, we know 
that so long as the Church was trying to hold to this notion 
that the pen of God himself was responsible for the broken 
narration of the Gospels, so long was Jesus Christ the most 
unreal being in history. Now for the first time since Luther 
shut this book and locked it, now is the eager enthusiasm 
of mankind beginning to make Christ the most real being 
in history. And we have some chance now to see him as 
those men who wrote saw, and to hear him as they heard. 
“We have heard for ourselves, and know that this is indeed 
the Saviour of the world.” 

Such books as Furness’s Four Gospels, as Dr. Clarke’s 
Thomas Didymus, as Governor Wallace’s remarkable romance 
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Ben Hur, as Professor Seelye’s Aece Homo, as Mrs. Green- 
ough’s ‘‘Mary Magdalen,” are impossible in any but the 
rational method of Bible reading. ee 

In the same way, religion is to gain by the new alacrity of 
study which the rational method of Bible reading will prepare. 

Hundreds of times have men or women said to me: “ You 
will think me very wicked, Mr. Hale, but I cannot read the 
Bible. I do not like to, and I will not try.” If the speaker 
be very brave, he says, “‘I hate the Bible, and I wish I had 
never seen it.” Infallibly, you know who it is who has said 
such words. He has been trained under the outcome, per- 
fectly legitimate, of the theory of absolute verbal inspiration. 
Think how often I beg you young people here to retire to 
lonely thought once every day, and “see if your Father in 
heaven have not something to say to you.” Now, suppose it 
were true, as ten thousand pulpits in this country are at this 
moment claiming, that in this book are about a thousand 
chapters of precise instruction for daily life, which God 
Almighty with his own hand had in those words written 
down. Ought I not beg you to read those words every day ? 
Ought I not compel you to, if you were under my care? 
Ought I not even to punish you, if you quailed? Why, I 
ought, if I could, to make you commit every syllable to mem- 
ory! This is just what the literal theory of the Bible does, 
or attempts to do. This is the origin of that awful requisi- 
tion that some boy or girl shall read two chapters a day and 
five on Sunday, so as to “get through” the book in a year. 
As if the great object of life were “to get through it, to be 
done with it”! That is the boy, she is the girl, who comes to 
me a little later, and, if she or he have the courage, tells me 
that he or she hates the Bible. And, on the other hand, the boy 
or the girl who has, under good guidance, learned to separate 
part from part, who knows where is history and where is 
sympathy, where to look for poetry and where to look for 
fact, is the boy or girl in whose Bible the leaves are starting 
from the binding, who cannot bear to give up the dear old 
book, but has a cord tied round it to keep the parts together. 
Give me that sort of tenderness and reverence. 

You may see the same thing in the attitude of students 
or scholars toward the Bible. 

Contrast the alacrity with which a young man goes to 
work on the history of the American Rebellion, or of the 
Revolution, or of Puritan and Cavalier, against the frozen 
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apathy with which any man works when he is told to study 
the Books of Chronicles and of Kings, with the previous 
instruction that he is not to change the order of a sentence ; 
he is not to compare statement with statement, but that he 
must take them all as absolutely true. If one writer say the 
army was ten thousand, that is the “Word of God.” If 
another say it is fifty thousand, that is the “‘ Word of God.” 
I have a very learned book, published by a college president, 
to show that, in the nature of things, there could only be four 
Gospels ; that a fifth Gospel would have been an absolute 
impossibility. Worst of all, when this demand enforces 
itself, as so often it does, by disingenuous but ingenious 
twistings and contrivings. People wonder that so few men 
enter the pulpit in our time. But think how many churches 
have steadily said to all inquirers, ‘ You shall not enter our 
pulpits until you say in advance, before inquiry, that you will 
accept the absolute verbal inspiration of every word in the 
book whose inspiration you are to study.” Far from wonder- 
ing that so few men enter a calling so handicapped, I have 
always wondered that those churches commanded so many 
preachers as they do. And, when I have seen the tired and 
anxious expression which sits on the faces of one-half the 
men in any convention where these tight lines are drawn, I 
have guessed that I knew the secret of such confirmed sad- 
ness. ‘The truth is, that, if you choose to misuse a bird so far 
as to put him in a cage, the chances ‘are that he will spend 
his health and strength, not in building a nest, nay, not in 
singing a song, but in beating against the wires, and trying 
to fly away. Put the Prince Rasselas into a valley, and sur- 
round him with every luxury, and tell him that it is a happy 
valley. If he cannot find his way out, he will tell you it is 
not a happy valley. He will not look at your flowers. He 
will not hunt your deer. He will not play with your pet ani- 
mals. He will not read your book. He will not paint you 
pictures. Or, if he do these things, he will do them very 
badly. He wants to “untie the knot,’”’ as the starling did. 
He wants to get out, and he will not do anything worth doing 
till he can. Here is the reason why those men of my profes- 
sion who are handcuffed and hoodwinked by this absolute 
restriction, denying the use of reason in reading the book 
which is central, so seldom grapple with the great questions, 
or lead the way in the loftiest flights. Pathetic, indeed, is it 
to see how the books of comfort, the hymns of blessing, the 
studies of Christ which uplift men, are written by free think- 
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ers,— by your Martineaus, your Chadwicks, your Renans 
even, and your Seelyes, while the captive in his cell can only 
write “apologies for Christianity” and dreary “ reconcilia- 
tions of contradictions.” It is not a month since a faithful 
member of a Presbyterian church said to me with an out- 
burst of enthusiasm, “The world is brighter to me every day 
because James: Martineau is alive on the other side of it.” I 
could not but wonder how that exclamation would appear to 
the faithful minister of her church, who at that moment prob- 
ably was proving that James Martineau’s broad view of 
Scripture was born in sin and conceived in iniquity. 

It would be better, I believe, if we had for little children 
a very short Bible, a condensation of the Bible, if you please, 
which should contain only those parts of the Bible which 
little children always love and, to a certain extent, under- 
stand. Then, we might have for older persons, for what I 
might call the average reader, a fuller collection, or book of 
selections from it. Remember all along that the Bible itself 
is but a book of selections from the best religious writings of 
Israel and of the Apostolic age of Christendom. Cromwell 
made such a book, or had it made for him, small enough for 
his soldiers to slip into the pouch in which they kept their 
powder dry. Mr. George Livermore reprinted it for the use 
of our soldiers in the Rebellion. I have, for many years, 
urged the publication of such a selection by somebody with 
authority, following in ‘this the suggestion of men wiser than 
myself. I am glad to see that Mr. Newton makes the same 
proposal.* Perhaps the time is favorable for attempting it 
now in America. The object would be to give to young 
people a book which they could read without being puzzled, 
where they could find what they wanted without difficulty, 
and where they would not find what is useless to them. In 
truth, such a book has been virtually made, only it has not 
yet been printed. Every pulpit in the country virtually 
makes it every Sunday. Although a man may say in his 
sermon that one chapter of the Bible is alive with the same 

*TueE Soutprers Pocket BrBxx, containing the most (if not all) those places con- 
tained in holy Scripture, which doe shew the qualifications of his inner man, that is 
a fit Souldier to fight the Lords Battels, both before he fight, in the fight, and after the 
eae Which Scriptures are reduced to severall heads, and fitly applyed to the Souidiers 
severall occasions, and so may supply the want of the whole Bible, which a Souldier 
cannot conveniently carry about him: 

And may bee also usefull for any Christian to meditate upon, now in this miserable 
time of Warre. Imprimatur, Adm. Calamy. 

Jos. 18.—This Book of the Law shall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night, that thou maist observe to doe according to all that is 


written therein, for then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and have good successe. 
Printed at London by G. B. and R. W. for G. C. 1643. 
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inspiration as another, he does not, in living fact, read to his 
congregation from the genealogies in the Book of Chroni- 
cles or from the census tables in the Book of Judges as often 
as he reads from Isaiah or St. John. 

When any commission undertakes this work, and in some 
attractive form, with fair explanation or illustration, pub- 
lishes it widely, it will be, I think, warmly welcomed in 
America. It will be assailed bitterly as a covert attack on 
the Holy Work of a Perfect God. But, if it be good work 
well done, God will smile on it, and bless it. Young men 
and young women will buy it, will keep it carefully, and read 
it thoughtfully. What will they find there? 


I. First, and very briefly, they will find the oldest and 
simplest story of the infancy of human society which tradi- 
tion has left to us. It is the tradition preserved in the 
legends of the Chaldee race. It does not pretend to have 
been written down in short-hand by any bystander. It owns 
that it is tradition at every point. But it is curiously simple. 
It is more simple, at almost every point, than the kindred 
legends of other races, so far as they have been preserved, 
which is not often. Ona subject which must be legendary, 
where precision is impossible, here is the most simple account 
which in the infancy of letters got written down. 


II. Thus introduced into the history of simple society, the: 
boy or girl who shall read this book in order comes upon the 
life, told in no little detail, of Abraham,— the famous Arab 
sheik who still lives in the camp-fires of the Bedoueen,— as 
the father of many nations. This man, tempted as men are 
tempted to-day to believe in things and to worship things, 
would not believe in them nor worship them. He would 
not give in to the beastly nature worship of his people or 
his time. He heard the voice which he knew was his God’s 
voice, though he could not see that God. That voice, though 
no syllable made the air vibrate, Abraham obeyed. He left 
the damnable fleshly life of the men around him. He sought 
a higher life, though it took him into a wilderness. First of 
those men who have pushed westward into the desert because 
God called them, Abraham fared to the land promised him 
because his unseen God commanded him. My boy or girl 
who studies that history thoughtfully studies the history of 
the foundation of all that is worth knowing in the annals of 
mankind. They stand at the fountain of the life of the races 
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which trust not in beastly sense, but in the idea; which trust 
in the divinity of man or in the voices of God. 


III. Following down the history of his descendants, my 
boy or girl comes out upon Moses, Israel’s leader from 
captivity. I had the pleasure, a few weeks since, of meeting 
our great historian, Mr. Bancroft, now in the prime of his 
power. I know not what in the conversation led him to 
speak of Moses, and his face flashed with the delight. “The 
first of men!” he cried. “I think we must rate Moses as 
the first of men. Think of it! He not merely frees a 
nation,— other men have done that,— he makes a nation. 
Who has done that? He takes this horde of discouraged 
slaves,— they have no faith in him,—he compels them to 
trust in him, he compels them to follow him, he compels 
them to obey him. They are a nation, when he has done 
with them. And all for what? Not for himself! Unselfish 
through and through! Only that they may be free, and may 
live a free nation. in a free land. Yes: we must own that 
Moses is the first of men.” 

And this is what every boy or girl is to learn in his Bible, 
how half a million slaves or more are led and ordered and 
trained, how that State grows and falters, grows again and 
fails, rises and falls, swings this way and that,— until, after 
four hundred years, you find yourself dealing with civil order 
and organized society at David’s court, and with fine art, 
nay, luxury, in all its forms, at Solomon’s. You have, after 
those four hundred years, such soldiers as Joab, such a poet 
as David, and you have the confectioners and bakers, the 
sculptors and architects, the singers and poets, who surround 
the throne of Solomon. You have the contrast between the 
tabernacle of otter skins and the temple of gilded cedars, 
and you have the.ten or twelve generations between. ‘There 
is not in any other history, in anything like the same vivid 
form, the same stately transition. At the beginning, of the 
long procession, the frightened spies, lurking in the valleys 
of Judah by night,—at the end of it, the stately procession 
led by David, as they ascend into the hill of the Lord and 
bear the tattered old tabernacle in triumph. Little wonder, 
indeed, that, as James Martineau says so well :— 

“The Bible has opened the devout and fervid East to the 
wonder and affection of the severer West. It has made old 
Egypt and Assyria more familiar to Christendom than its 
own lands; and, to our people at large, the Pharaohs are 
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less strange than the Plantagenets, and Abraham is more 
distinct than Alfred. The Hebrew prophet finds himself 
in the presence of the English tradesman, or domesticated 
in the Scotch village, and is better understood when he 
speaks of Jordan than the poet at home who celebrates the 
Greta or the Yarrow. Scenes of beauty, pictures of life, rise 
in the people’s thoughts across the interval of centuries and 
continents. Pity and terror, sympathy and indignation, fly 
over vast reaches of time, and alight on many a spot else 
unclaimed by our humanity and unconsecrated by the pres- 
ence of our God. It is a discipline of priceless value, secur- 
ing for the general mind materials of thought and faith most 
rich and varied, and breaking that servile sleep of custom 
which is the worst foe of true belief and noble hope. From 
the extension of such discipline, according to opportunity, 
whoever is vigilant to keep a living faith will ever draw fresh 
stores ; and that he may better dwell in heart with him ‘who 
declareth the end from the beginning’ will ‘remember the 
former things of old.’” ‘This is the view which a rationalist 
like Martineau takes of the worth, in practice, of the Bible. 


IV. And what is it which makes this handful of men stand 
out as they do on the relief of the map of the world? They 
are in the middle of the Old World, but that is not enough. 
Caravans from China, traders from Ethiopia, in the end, 
conquerors from Rome, nay, white-haired slaves from Britain, 
thread their valleys. But their distinction is not a mere 
accident of geography. See this, my boy,—that while China 
is gorged with facts; while those Chaldeans have perished 
in lust; while Greece yonder is worshipping beauty; while 
Rome is marshalling armies,—here is a people to whom in 
every moment of its nobler thought there returns the sense 
of God. They stumble and fall. But God does not fall. 
They rise and listen. They hear him and believe. And 
here is poetry. Here is a literature alive with the Life of 
that Invisible Power who is and was and will be, the 
“ Power that makes for righteousness.” Here is the secret 
of these psalms which Hawaiian islanders are singing to-day, 
which are sounding in the Sistine chapels, which are echo- 
ing to the cliffs of Ben Nevis, as some Highlander shouts 
them out to the wind, and are lisped on the still air as some 
saint of your own companions is dying. Here is the majesty 
of Isaiah, the solemnity of Jeremiah, the quaint wisdom of 
the son of Sirach. God first, God last, at the right hand 
and at the left. ‘I am” is the life of it all. 
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So the book unfolds itself from age to age. It is less and 
less a series of annals. More and more does it lift the 
reader above the world. The throne of Solomon falls. 
Israel is trampled by Alexander’s chariot, by Ptelemy’s, by 
Pompey’s. But, all the same, these quaint records glow. 
with this divine life, which never lighted Egyptian sculpture 
nor spoke in the rescripts of Roman law. The heroism of 
the Maccabees dying for their country, the sad wisdom of 
the Proverb writers, the words of counsel of the son of Sirach, 
—all are so many declarations that prophets have not sung 
in vain. Then, for a hundred years or more, the oracle is 
dumb. A blank page is between. You turn it, and find 
an eager world declaring that it cannot longer live on these 
terms. There must come one who will save it from its trials. 
The Eastern wise men seek him in their astrology. Augustus 
and Antony cross-question the Sibyls for him. Dreamers 
of Israel ask God in heaven why the vision has ceased. And, 
at last, there is born, there grows through youth to manhood, 
there walks through Galilee, there dies in Jerusalem, there 
rises again to life, the divine man of men, the Saviour of 
the world. Son of Man? Yes. Son of God, is he? Yes, 
the Leader of mankind. My boy or girl, tracing history 
down, have found no one else who speaks as he speaks. 
They have found no one else who loves as he loves. They 
have found no one who lives as he lives. They have found 
no one who dies as he dies. 

“Tell my dear girl how she shall make him her best 
friend, her companion, her comfort. That is the reason I 
brought her to your Sunday-school.” Such was a wise 
mother’s instruction to me and commission. And I to her 
could give no advice or suggestion but that in picture, in 
poetry, in story, in reading or in her talk she should make 
him to her daughter to be the most real of human beings. 
This book must not part them. It must bring them together. 
No sanctimonious solemnity must turn her from these pages. 
Let her see him as Mary Magdalene saw him. Let her hear 
him as those outcasts of Sychar heard him,— 

““Why, woman, we have heard him for ourselves, and we 
know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world.” 


